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TRAVELS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


JOURNAL OF A TOUR THROUGH SILESIA, 


LETTER XXIII. 
Glatz, 27th August, 1800. 


When I closed my letter to you, yesterday 
morning, at 2 o’clock, in Wiinschelburg, from 
the appearance of the weather, I had very little 
expectation of seeing the sun, at the summit of 
the Heuscheuer. At about three, however, I set 
gut, accompanied by my guide, with his lanthorn 
in his hand, for it was still dark as midnight. For 
two hours and a half, I went constantly aécend- 
ing, excepting one or two spots of plain land, upon 
exch of which, a small cluster of houses is situa- 
ted—one called Leyersdort, and the other Carls- 
berg. ‘These plains are cultivated, and, at this 
moment, are covered with a harvest oi rye, oats, 
and flax, which come to maturity, very late, at 
such an elevation, and have avery indifferent ap- 
pearance. Carlsberg is at the summit of the 
mountain, and at the foot of the rocks, which pro- 
perly bear the name of the Heuscheuer. ‘These, 
Isuppose to be about three hundred feet high, 
most of them rise perpendicularly, from the top 
ofthe mountain, and between many of them, are 
crevices, from one, to two feet wide, which ex- 
tend from the top te the bottom. ‘These rocks 
would be inaccessible, but for flights of wooden 
stairs, which are placed in several of the steepest 
places, for the assistance of the curious traveller. 
By this help, I was enabled to attain the summit 
of the highest rock, which is railed round, by 
way of security. Otherwise, very few persons 
could venture to stand tron it: as it is not more 
than six, oy eight feet square, and it almost al- 
ways blows there, like astorm. Such I found to 
bethe case. In my haste to reach the summit, be- 
fore sun-rise, I had left my guide so farbehindme, 
that he did not come up, for more than a quarter 
ofan hour, after I had gotto the spot; and as he 
had my great-coat in his hand, I was obliged to 
creep under the side of a rock, until he came, for 
ashelter from the violence of the tempest. The 
Sin had risen perfectly clear, about a quarter ot 
an hour before, and gilded with his radiance, all 
the mountain-tops around.. he prospect to 
Which my eye could extend, was wider, even 
than that I had seen from the Giant’s-head, be- 
cause the atmosphere was much clearer. This 
range of rocks extends about eight or ten English 
miles, and begins, and ends, so abruptly, that it 
looks as if it were a crown upon the head of the 
Mountain on which it stands, and whichis other- 
Wise not higher, than those that run from both 
ends ofthe Heuscheuer. The highest pinnacle, 
from the form of the rock, is called the Grandfa- 
ther’s chair. The latitude of the spot, 50d. 28m. 
45s. and the four cardinal points, are cut in the 


fof Fann, being stone blind, happened to pass be- 





tock, and likewise the dates, when the late and 


present kings of Prussia, had visited the place. 
A large marble medallion is also laid into the side 
of one of the rocks, with an inscription, purport- 
ing, that the late king was there, and some poor 
adulatory versesinhis honour. From the high- 
est point of these rocks, to the level of the sea, is 
about 3000 feet. 

Upon my return to Wiinschelburg, the burgo- 
master of the town, paid me acomplimentary vi- 
sit, with many offers of civility, which I was 
obliged to decline, being in haste to come back 
to Glatz. By lengthening a little my way, I had 
an opportunity to visit the church at Almendorf, 
and the seat of count Magné, at Eckersdorf. The 
church has formerly been celebrated as a place of 
pilgrimage, for possessing a miraculous image of 
the virgin Mary. Qn the festivals, dedicated to 
her, processions of six, eight, and ten thousand 
people, have been very frequent here, coming 
from every part of Silesia, and Bohemia. They 
are still very numerous, though, like most other 
relics of the catholic religion, rapidly upon the 
decline. The history of the church is shortly | 
this. In the year 1218, a peasant, by the name 


fore a hollow lime-tree! and was instantly re- 
stored to sight, by the irradiation, proceeding 
from it ; which, upon inspection, he found, issued 
from asmall image of the holy Virgin, in the hol- 
low of the tree. Of this fact, there can be no 
doubt; for it is represented in a picture, that 
hangs immediately over the spot where the lime 
tree stood. A chapel was soon after built over 
the place, for the preservation of this wonder- 
working image, and about the beginning of the 
last century, the chapel was enlarged to an ele- 
gant and magnificent church. ‘The miraculous 
image is still kept in a glass frame, over the great 
altar. Many a hundred thousand of poor blind 
people, have, in the course of six centuries, re- 
paired to it, for health; butof its efficacy to heal 
their diseases, there is no testimony here. They 
have, probably, all returned, at least as blind as 
they came, In order to increase the solemnity 
and duration of the processions, within the church 
itself, and all round the village of Almendorf, are 
little chapels, containing sculptured representa- 
tions of the life and sufferings of Christ, at each 
of which, the processions stop to kneel, and pray, 
and kiss the holy relics, still exposed, at each of 
these stations. The most remarkable of these 
relics, is a wisp of the straw upon which the in- 
fant Jesus lay, inthe stable, immediately after his 
birth. It is under a large iron plate, with a small 
square hole in the center, through which a half 
an inch length of the straw may be seen. The 
iron plate is almost worn and rusted away, with 
the kisses ofthe pious blind people, who believ 
in its authenticity. IT was attended by one of th» 


-lerical persons, who officiate at the church; but 
he was so ashamed of h's relics, that I perceived 
it gave him pa.n, when I[ read the inscriptions 


indulging my curiosity, in this respect. He re- 
peated several times, that the authenticity of the 
relics was extremely questionable, and, in parti- 
cular, declared his own conviction, that a wisp of 
straw could not be kept in preservation, from the 
time of Christ’s birth, until the present. Mass 
is performed in this church, every morning, and 
was begun, while I was there. The organ is 
small, and the organist, not very skilful. The 
singing was likewise indifferent. Opposite the 
church, within the village, there are a number of 
small shops, for the sale of beads, and tapers, and 
other articles, of necessary use at processions. 

Count Magné, is one of those very wealthy no- 
blemen, fifteen, or twenty of whom, possess al- 
most all the province of Silesia. He has several 
seats, in different parts of the country; and last 
week, received, and entertained the queen at one 
of them, in a village, called Ullersdorf, between 
Glatz and Landeck. His usual place of resi- 
dence is at Eckersdorf, where he has a handsome 
seat, and garden, with hot-houses, containing ma- 
ny of the fruits and plants of distant and warmer 
climates. But it is chiefly remarkable for his 
cattle and sheep, to the breeding and manage- 
ment of which, the count has paid special atten | 


ing rams from Spain, and from Padua. He sells 
about twenty thousand dollars worth of wool, an- 
nually, at a price about 50 per cent, higher than 
the common wool of the country ; that is, at 20 
Prussian groschen a pound. Some of his sheep, 
he has sold at thirty dollars a piece, and they all 
go, at double the ordinary prices. During the 
winter season, he keeps the sheep constantly un- 
der shelter, in barns, the doors of which are left 
open on all sides. In summer, they are turned 
into the fields, only in the day-time.” The count 
himself is now absent, and I was shewn about the 
grounds and garden, by a French abbé, the pre- 
ceptor of his two sons, who were at home, , 


POLITICS. 
GENERAL HAMILTON’s ADDRESS 


TO THE 
ELECTORS OF THE STATE OF NEW-YORK. 
(Concluded. } 


As to the British treaty, itis sufficient to re- 
mind you of the extravagant predictions of eyil 
persons to its ratification, and to ask you, in what 
have they been realized? Youhaveseen our peace 
preserved; you have seen our western posts sur- 
rendered; our commerce proceed with success 
in its wonted channels, and our agriculture flou- 
rish to the extent of every reasonable wish. And 

ou have been witnesses to none of the mischiefs, 
which were foretold. You will then conclude 
with us, that the clamours against this treaty are 
the mere ebullitions of ignorance, of prejudice, 





rouad them, purporting what they are, and ceased 


and of faction. 
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As to the sedition Jaw, we refer you to the de- 
bates in congress, for the motives and nature o! 
it— More, would prolong too much this reply, al. 
ready more prolix than we couldwisnh We will 
barely say, that the most essential object of this 


act is, to declare the courts of the United States 


competent to the cognizance of those slanders 
against the principal officers and departments o! 


the federal government, which, at common law, 
are punishable as libels; with the liberal and im- 
portant mitigation, of allowing the truth of an 
accusation, to be given in evidence, in exonera- 
What do yousee in this, to 
merit the execrations which have been bestowed 


tion of the accused. 


onthe measure ? 


As to a standing army, there is none, except 
four small regiments of infantry, insufficient for 
the service of guards in the numerous posts 
of our immense frontiers, stretching from Nigara 


to the borders of Florida, and two regiments o 
artillery, which occupy, in the same capacity 


the numerous fortifications along our widely-ex- 
tended sea-coast. Whatis there in this to affright 


or disgust? 


If these corps are to be abolished, substitutes 
must be found in the militia. If the experiment 


shall be made, it is easy to foretel, that it wil 


‘prove, not a measure of economy, but a heavy 
bill of additional-cost ; and like all other visionary 


schemes, will be productive only of repentance 
and a return to a plan injudiciously renounced. 


This exposition of the measures which have 
been represented to you as abuses, no longer to be 
suffered (mark the strength of thephras¢), will, we 
trust, serve tosatisly you, of the violence and ab- 
surdity of those crude notions which govern: our 


opposers, if we believe them to be sincere. 


. 


Happily for our country, however, there has 
just beamed a ray of hope, that these violent and 
absurd notions will not form the rule of conduct 
of the person whom the party have recently ele- 


vated to the head of our national affairs. 


In the speech of the new president, upon as- 
suming the exercise of his office, we find, among 
the articles of his creed, *“* THE HONEST PAYMENT 
OF OUR DEBT, AND SACKED PRESERVATION OF 


THE PUBLIC FAIIH.’’—The funding system 
‘the national debt, the British treaty, are not 


therefore, in his conception, abuses, which, if no 
longer to be tolerated, would be, of course, to be 


abolished. 


But we think ourselves warranted to derive 
from the same source, a condemnation still more 


extensive, of the opinions of our adversaries 
The speech characterizes our present govern 


ment, “as a republican government, in the full 
Success in the 
experiment of a government, is success in the 
practice of it, and this is but another phrase for 


tide of successful experiment.” 


an administration, in the main, wise and good 


That administration has been hitherto in the 


hands of the federalists. 


Here then, fellow-citizens, 1s an open and 
solemn protest against the principles and opinions 


of our opponents, from a quarter, which, as yet 
they dare not arraign. 


In referring to this speech, we think it proper 
to make a public declaration of our approbation 
of its contents: We view it as, virtually, a candid 


retraction of past misapprehensions, and a pledg: 
tothe community, that the new president will no 
jend himself to dangerous innovations; but, i 
essential points, will tread in the steps of his prede 
CESSOLS. 


In doing this, he prudently anticipates the loss 
of a great portion of that favor which has elevated 
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ihim to his present station. —Doubtless, it is a just 
foresight. Adhering to the professions he has 
made, it will not be long, before the body of the 
antifederalists will raise their croaking and ill- 
omened voicesagainst him: Butin the talents, the 
patriotism, and the firmness of the federalists, he 
will find more than an equivalent for all that he 
shall lose. - 






All those, of whatever party, who may desire 
to support the moderate views exhibited in the 
presidential speech, will unite against the violent 
projects of the men who have addressed you ‘in 
favor of Mr. Clinton, and against a candidate, 
who, in all past experience, has evinced, that he 
is likely to be a fit instrument of these projects. 

Fellow-citizens, we beseech you to consult 
your experience, and not listen to tales of evil, 
which exist only in the language, not even in the 
imaginations, of those who dealthem out. This 
experience will tell you, that our opposers have 
been uniformly mistaken in their views of our 
constitution, of its administration, in all the judg- 
ments which they have pronounced, of our pub- 
lic affairs; and consequently, that they are un- 
faithful, or incapable advisers. It will teach you, 
that you have eminently prospered under the sys- 
tem of public measures, pursued and supported 
by the federalists. 


? 


l 


In vain are you told, that you owe your pros- 
perity to your own industry, and to the blessings 
of Providence. Tothe latter, doubtless, you are 
primarily indebted. Youowe to it, among other 
benefits, the constitution you enjoy, and the 
wise administration of it, by virtuous men, 
us its instruments. You are likewise indebted 
to your own industry. But has not your industry 
found aliment and incitement in the salutary 
operation of your government—in the preserva- 
tion of order at home—in the cultivation of peace 
abroad—in the invigoration of confidence in 
pecuniary dealings—in the increased energies of 
credit and commerce—in the extension of enter- 
prize, ever incident to a good government well 
administered. Remember what your situation 
was immediately before the establishment of the 
present constitution. Were you then deficient in 
industry, more than now? If not, why were you 
not equally prosperous? Plainly, because your 
industry had not at that time the vivifying in- 
fluences of an efficient, and well«conducted go- 
vernment. 


There is one more particular in the address, 
which we cannot pass over in silence, though, to 
avoid being tedious, we mustde little more thau 
mention it. It is a comparison between the ad- 
ministration of the former and present governors 
of this state, on the point of economy, accom- 
panied with the observations, that the former had 


shewn an anxious solicitude to exempt you from 
taxation. 


The answer to this is, that under the adminis- 
tration of Mr. Clinton, the state possessed large 
resources, which were the substitute for taxation. 
The duties of impost, the proceeds of confiscat- 
ed property, and immense tracts of new land, 
which, if they had been providently disposed of, 
would have long deferred the necessity of taxa- 
tion. That this was not done, Mr. Clinton, as 
one of the commissioners of the land-office, is, in 
a principal degree, responsible. 

Under the administration of Mr. Jay, the natu- 
ral increase of the state has unavoidably augment- 
ed the expence of the government, and the ap- 
propriation of large sums, in most of which al! 
| parties have concurred, to a variety of objects of 
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public utility and necessity, has so far diminjg,,; 














ihe funds of the state, as, in the opinion Of all p, 
ties, to have required a resort to taxes. 
"The principal of these objects have beer 
1. The erection of fortifications, and the p, 
chase of cannon, arms, and other warlike jn | 
ments, for the purpose of defence. 2. The byjjy 
ing and maintenance of the state prisons; jn 4 
laudable experiment of an amelioration of our pg 
ual code. 3. The purchase from Indians, , 
lands, which, though re-sold, have not yet he 
productive of revenue. 4. The payment of doy 
er, to the widows of persons, whose estates h, 
been confiscated. 5. Large appropriations {, 
che benefit of common schools, roads and bridge, 
6. The erection of an arsenal and public offic, 
in the city of Albany. | 

Hence it is evident, that the difference whi 
has been remarked to you, in respect to taxatioy 
has proceeded from a difference of circumstiy 
ces, not from the superior providence or ecor 
my of the former, or from the improvidence o 
profusion of the existing administration, Q 
opponents may be challenged to bring home ¢ 
Mir. Jay, the proofs of prodigality, and they ma 
ve told, that the purity and integrity of his con 
duct, in relation to the public property, have ne 
ver, for a moment, been drawn into question, 

We forbear, to canvass minutely, the personal 
ities, in which our adversaries have indulge 
Lis enough for us, that they acknowledge 0 
candidate to possess the good qualities which w 
have ascribed to him, If he has inherited a larg 
estate, ils certainly no crime. 

’Tis to his honour, that his benevolence is 
large as his estate. Let his numerous tenan 
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be his witnesses ;—attached, as they are, to himmmg'?" 
not by the ties of dependence, (for thé great ° 
part of them hold their lands in fce simple, an 
upon easy rents), but by the ties of affection, b 
those gentle and precious cords, which link gr 
titude to kindness. Let the many indigent I 


distressed, who have been gladdened by the benigi 
influence of his bounty, be his witnesses. Au 
let every reflecting man well consider, whethe 
the people are likely to suffer, because the ampl 
fortune of a virtuous and generous chief magi 
trate, places him beyond the tem, tation of a jol 
for the accumulation of wealth. 

We shall not inquire, how ample may be th 
domains, how productive the revenues, how» 










merous the dependents of Mr. Clinton, or hor rm 
his ample domains have \been acquired. “Ti ¥0 
enough for us to say, thatif Mr. Van Rensselacgy 
is.rich, Mr. Clinton is not poor: and that it is4 a 
least as innocent in the former, to have been bong 
to opulence, as in the latter, to have attained (@ ;. 
it, by means of the advantages of the first oftc@ ». 
of the state, long, very long enjoyed,—for threq ¢, 
years, at least, too long, because, by an unlawi of 
tenure—contrafy toa known majority of suffrage «. 

We shall not examine how likely it is, that@il y 
man, considerably passed the meridian of life y 
and debilitated by infirmities of body, will be @@ q 
more useful and efficient governor, and more 09M y, 
dependent of the aid of friends and relatvesg ¢, 
than a man of acknowledged good sense, of mg }, 
ture years, in the full vigour of life, and in th D: 
full energy of his faculties. D 

We shall not discuss how far it is probable e 
that the radical antipathy of @Mr. Clinton, to hg I 
vital parts of our national constitution, has g'Vm™ § 
way to the little, formal amendments which hav@@ s 
since been adopted. Weare glad te be assuretm @ 
that it has. It gives us pleasure, to see pre? : 





ytesto the truth; nor shall we be over-curious! 


oa 
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ure, how men get right, if we can but disco- 

4, that they are right. If, happily, the posses- 
n of the power of our once-detested govern. 
seit, shall be a talisman, to work the conversion 
j all its enemies, we shall be ready to rejoice, 
pat good has come out of evil. 

But, we dare not, too far, indulge this pleasing 
ope. We know that the adverse party has its 
nintons, its Robespierres, as well as its Brissots, 
j its Rolands ; and we look forward to the time, 
hen the sects of the former, will endeavour to 
found the latter, and their adherents, together 
ith the federalists, in promiscuous ruin. 

In regard to these sects, which compose the 
ih and essence of the anti-federal party, we be- 

heve it to be true, that the contest between us, is, 
indeed, @ war Of principles—a war between ty- 
many and liberty, but not between monarchy and 
republicanism.—It is a contest between the ty- 
any of jacobinism, which confounds and levels 
yery thing, and the mild reign of rational liber- 
, which rests on the basis of an efficient and 
Ayell-balanced government, and through the me- 
dium of stable laws, shelters, and protects, the life, 
the reputation, the prosperity, the civil and reli- 
gious rights, of every member of the community. 

Tis against these sects, that all good men 

sould form an indissoluble league. To resist 


wd frustrate their machinations, is alike essen- 
ial to every prudent and faithful administration 


of our government, whoever may be the deposi- 
ies of the power. 


MISCELLANY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


LETTERS FROM AN AMERICAN, RESIDENT ABROAD, 
ON VARIOUS TOPICS OF FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


No. I. 


28th March, 1801. 
DEAR SIR, 

Isend vou by this opportunity a French pamph- 
let, entitled, *¢ Bacon As He Js; or, Denunciation 
ofa French Translation of his Works, published 
at Dijon, by M. Ant. La Salle—By [. A. De 
Luc, Reader to the Queen of Great-Britain ; 
Fellow of the Royal Societies, of London and 
Dublin; Member of the Society of Naturalists, 
at Berlin; of that of Mineralogy, at Jena; and 
of several others: Professor of Philosophy and 
Geology, at Gottingen.” 

The title of this litele work will, perhaps, strike 
you as somewhat curious ; and, upon reading it, 
you will find its contents still more so.—It has 
been sufficiently proved to the world, that the 
authors of the French Encyclopedia were the 
founders of a political and anti-religious sect, 
the object of which has been, to overthrow the 
Christian faith, and all the ancient establishments 
of government, in Europe. This undertaking, 
itis well known, they accomplished in France, 
where they seated themselves, at least, fora time, 
upon the ruins of the altar and throne they had 
destroyed. -Lheir design of spreading, by the 
United influence of the sword and the pen, their 
Goctriies and their practices over all the world, 
has, according to the various changes in their 
Prospects of success, been proclaimed, and de- 
bied, with a voice*equally loud, and in term: 
equally positive.—This pamphlet of Mr. De 
Luc, not only fitrnishes abundant proof, that 
Such was very recently, if it be not still, the de- 
sign of the French government; but unfolds th 
artifices, which they were not ashamed to use in 
the pursuit of their object. 
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«¢ The authors of the Encyclopedia,” Mr. De 
Luc observes, ‘ though very far from intending 
to. follow the footsteps of lord Bacon, professed 
to be his disciples, and extoiled him to the skies ; 
but their object only was, to withdraw the eyes 
of the public from hin, and fix them upon them- 
selves, for the purpose of esta lishing principles 
in diametrical opposition to his.” 

But this artifice having been discovered, and 
made known to the public, the sect of Encyclo- 

edians, encouraged by the success of the system 
followed by their founders, enlarged their views, 
and adopted a much bolder plan of operations. 
Conceiving it necessary, still, to retain Bacon, as 
their apparent leader, they hoped to escape the 
reproach, which their predecessors had incurred, 
of misrepresenting him to persons, unable to con- 
sult his original works, by publishing a French 
translation of his works. ‘This is the translation, 
of which several volumes have already appeared, 
and which Mr. De Luc denounces. 

There is an appearance of frankness and can- 
dour in this measure, behind which one would 
not suspect to find lurking, forgery and impos- 
ture. Under colour of a transilation, to palm 
upon the public, in the name of a national go- 
vernment, principles of philosophy, of theology, 
of morals, and of polities, absolutely contrary to 
those of the author translated, is a stratagem, 
which an honest mind would be ashamed to ima- 
gine as possible. ‘That it has been done, Mr De 
Luc not only furnishes decisive proof, but he 
opens to the most careless observer, the manner, 
in which it has been done. 

That the pretended translation was published 
with the sanction, and in some sort made, by or- 
der of the French government, is asserted by the 
editor himself. And as the object was, to inter- 
pret the works of the great Bacon, for those 
French citizens who had not leisure to study 
him, ‘* it became our duty,” adds the translator, 
‘“‘ to begin, by zdentifying ourselves, with him, in 
order to be the more fully penetrated with his 
spirit.” | 

Under the mask of this identification, the 
translator has likewise assumed the voice of Ba- 
con; and spreads over fifty-four pages of a gene- 
ral preface, a fictitious solzloguy of that great 
philosopher, in which he makes him give an ac- 
count of the views and designs with which he 
composed his works. By the means of this the- 
atrical machine, you will not be surprised to find, 
lord chancellor Bacon talking the language of a 
determined French jacobin ; to hear him rant in 
terms like these— 

“¢ Before it will be expedient to denounce ty- 
rants, and offer liberty to mankind, or force them 
by a Aoly violence to accept it, we must explain to 
them with clearness and precision, what that li- 
berty, offered them with the sword or the ba0& in 
the hand, is, lest they should confound it with 
licentiousness, which is directly the opposite. 1 
will enable them to say for themselves, what I 
dare not publicly tell them, for their attention 
will first turn itself towards that which most in- 
terests them; that is, their rights. When once 
rendered capable of seeking these themselves, 
they will seek, and, of course, wiil find them; 
they will one day find, and the next, learn to de- 
fénd them. 

‘Thus, without attacking directly, either the 
throne or the altar, which, at this day, lean upon 
each other, and resting both, upon the three-folc 
basis of long tgnorance, long terror, and long ha 
hit, seem notto be shaken, I will shew respect t 
both, in words, while, at the same time, I will 


179. 
undermine both, by my principles; for, the surest 
way to kill, at one stroke, royalty and priesthood, 
without butchering a single individual, is, to en- 
leavour, by enlightening mankind, to render 
kings, and priests, the flatterers and accomplices, 
when they despair of becoming the masters of 
kings, forever useless.” 
But, in order to convert Bacon into a professor 
of atheism and anarchy, it was not sufficient to 
take his name, and then make an avowal of cow- 
ardice and hypocrisy. It is evident, from all his 
writings, that he never made the comparative 
merit of the usual political forms of government, 
a subject of his meditations. His deep and sin- 
cere conviction of the truth of christianity, is 
manifested, not only in frequent passages, scatter- 
ed over all his works, but in several distinct and 
entire treatises. Mr. De Luc shows us how the 
pretended translator has got over these difficul- 
ties. The treatises, by suppression; and the 
single passages, by imputing them to simulation, 
or by ridiculing them in a comment. The trans- 
lation professes to be a complete collection ; but, 
in the specific list afterwards given, several works 
upon religious subjects, mentioned by Mr. De 
Luc, and among the rest, a formal, methodical, 
and detailed confession of faith, are omitted. 
The numerous passages, where the translator 
disfigures the meaning of his author, by miscon- 
struction, or attacks it with ridicule, I need not 
particularly notice ; but, there is one more mate- 
rial than all the rest, because it discovers the 
translator’s real creed, and, at the same time, the 
mode of reasoning employed by a man, who 
boasts of having identified himself with Bacon. 
One of the chancellor’s fundamental principles, 
which, says Mr. De Luc, is in various forms con- 
tinually recurring through all his works, is, that 
the studies of natural philosophy, and of religion, 
should be distinctly pursued, and never blended 
with each other; that the book of nature is the 
source of all physical, as the book of revelation 
is that of all theological knowledge; that it is ab- 
surd to look into the one, for proofs of what is 
only to be found in the other; and that, to at- 
tempt, for instance, to raise a system of natural 
philosophy, upon the book of Genesis, or that of 
Job, is to seek for the dead among the living.— 
The neglect of this maxim, he complains, has 
been productive of much evil, and is chargeable 
upon many of the Greek philosophers, among 
others. At a passage, where he particularly cen- 
sures Plato, for blending theology with his natu. 


ral philosophy, the translator has annexed a note 
to this effect— 


“Tf it be true, that the main-spring of this 
world be God, the theory of springs being a part 
of mechanics, and mechanics a part of physics, we 
are forced to mingle theology with philosophy. 
[t is because the natural philosophers always con- 
sider the motion of this world as produced, and 
not as to be produced, that they are not suffi- 
ciently sensible of this truth. It is, therefore, 
because their theory of metive powers is incom- 
plete, that, in their general systems of physics, . 
they say nothing of God, or of his equivalents.” 

Here, Mr. De Luc very justly remarks, plain, 
downright, brazen-faced, and marble-hearted, 
atheism, is introduced in formal terms.—But, ob- 

erve the manner of introducing it—First, by an 
hypothetical assertion, that God is the main-spring 
of this world; an idea, to which many a reader 
might assent, as understanding the word main- 
spring in a metaphorical sense. Then, by a se- 
cond assertion, that the theory of springs is a part 





of mechanics, where the word spring couldonly be : 
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taken literally. And, finally, by a conclusion, 
drawn from this logical quibble—that God is a 
mechanical power. It is exactly the same falla- 
cy of reasoning, which Dr. Johnson once ridicul- 
ed, as a fallacy of wit, in these ludicrous lines: 
‘* If the man who turnips cries, 
** Cry not when his father dies, 


“ 'Tis a sign that he had rather 
** Have a turnip than his father.” 


Mr. De Luc in this, and various other parts of 
the pamphlet, shews not only the real opposition 
between the principles of lord Bacon, and those 
of, his translator, but likewise the inconsistency 
of the translator, with himself. At the same 
time, he gives us, from the translator’s own 
words, the means of judging him, and of recon- 
ciling all his apparent inconsistencies, n>t with 
each other, but with the views, which led to this 
metamorphosis of lord Bacon, and with the spi- 
rit which presided, at its accomplishment. 

Thus, throughout the whole soliloquy put into 
the mouth of Bacon, the translator appears de- 
sirous to be thought a friend and supporter of 
deism, in religion, and of the christian system, in 
morality. How consistent the first part of these 
opinions is, with this profession of atheism, we 
have seen. ‘The same self-contradiction appears 
in different passages, upon moral topics. ‘Thus, 
in one place, he extols the * true christian reli- 
gion, as a pure and sublime, a kind and precise 
law, consisting solely in the love of God and our 
neighbour, and in actions conformable to this in- 
junction.—This true christianity, (he adds) as 
exhibited in the developementof the sermon from 
the mount, will last as long as man; since the na- 
ture of the human heart, is the soil in which it is 
planted.” —After reading the atheistical note I 
have quoted above, what would one imagine the 
translator means, by his pure and sublime love of 
God—the love of a mechanical power! the love 
of a main-spring! His love of our neighbour, ir- 
radically planted in the human heart, may, from 
another passage, be inferred to bear equal marks 
of purity and sublimity. Bacon argues, that the 
love of justice is innate in the human heart—upon 
which, his translator remarks, that if this be true, 
¢ itis not, that every individual loves to observe 
it towards others, but that he wishes others to 
observe it towards himseli; and, if he insists that 
others should observe it among themselves, it is, 
that they may likewise be just towards him.” — 
“Thus, as the translator’s deism is simple atheism, 
60 his christian benevolence is exclusive selfish- 
ness. 

The key to all these seeming inconsistencies, 
may be found in the fo!lowing sentiments, which 
the translator imputes to his author :—* It is,” 
says he, “ only by yielding a little to established 
prejudices, that the truths destined to destroy 
them, can be insinuated. In order to undeceive 
mankind, it is necessary to win their confidence, 
which can only be done, dy appearing, at first, to 
think like them.”—-Such are the real moral max- 
ims of the translator, who, under the pretence e 
identifying himself with Bacon, does precise], 
the reverse, and identifies Bacon with himself. 

I need not further pursue this analysis of Mr. 
De Luc’s pamphlet, wh ch, lam persuaded, yo 
will read with attention and interest: Nor wil 
itescape your observation, that the same system 
of falsification, which he haus thus detected and 
exposed, with regard to the works of Bacon, is, 
at the same time, pursued by a sect of theolog - 
ans, with regard tothe holy scriptures. This 
he affirms, and undertakes to prove, in a work 
not yet published. ‘The writings of Bacon may ) 
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be considered as the sources of our natural, as 
the Bible is the great source of our divine learn- 
ng. If it is a melancholy prospect, to observe 
the indefatigable industry, the fanatic enthusiasm, 
and the profound address, with which both the 
great fountains of human science have been poi- 
soned, it is, at least, a consolatory reflection, that 
equal zeal and perseverance, combined with still 
greater ability, are occupied, to furnish us with 
antidotes which may neutralize the infectious ve- 
nom, and enable us, still, to drink of the uncor- 
rupted waters of life. 
Iam, &c. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
AGAINST BLASPHEMY. 


In the virtuous days of Pennsylvania, when 
her rulers had some respect for the holy Christian 
religion, they thought proper to plant a fence round 
the church, to protect it from the ravening wolves 
ofinfidelity andatheism. The illustrious founder, 
and the first colonists of Pennsylvania, punished 
no man for his opinions, however impious, if he 
kept them to himself, if he did not attempt to 
poison others; but, being firmly persuaded them- 
selves, that there was no sure foundation of mo- 
ral duty, equal to the pure doctrines of the old 
and new Testament, they would not suffer them 
to be insulted or vilified by wicked men. 


Persuaded of the truth and divine origin of 
this system, of its tendency to purge the corrup- 
tions of the human heart, as well as to aid the in- 
junctions of municipal law; and convinced by 
their own experience, that it afforded the best re- 
medy for the pains and afflictions, that “ flesh is 
heir to;” that it was the poor man’s comforter, 
and the rich man’s friend and monitor—they con- 
sidered him as an enemy of the common happi- 
ness, who should dare to depreciate this invalua- 
ble gift, or, in any degree, to lessen its just autho- 
rity among the people. 


But, though thus zealous were our ancestors, 
for the fundamentals of that “ faith, which was 
once delivered to the saints,” they made a pro- 
per allowance for diversity of opinions, respect- 
ing its variant forms and opinions. Havin 
smarted, themselves, under the rod of intolerant 
men, they sympathized with the conscientiously 
scrupulous, of all christian sects, and they accor- 
dingly opened a door for the reception of all, with- 
out discrimination. By many, this generous 
system has been remembered and recorded with 
due praise, but by many others, it has been re- 
quited with base ingratitude. ‘he frozen snake 
has revived, and wounded the children of his be- 
nefactor. 


Under the operation of this benign policy, 
Pennsylvania grew and flourished with a rapidity 
unequalled in the annals of colonization. ‘* But 
Jeshurun waxed fat, and kicked.”—* he for- 
sook the God which made him, and lightly es- 
teemed the rock of his salvation.” Foreigners 
‘rom the dark schools of infidelity—licentious in 
their principles, and profligate in their manners— 
ave crept in, and spread their impious dogmas 
mong the ignorant multitude, with a dangerous 
success, Men, who had wounded their own con 
ciences, and offended the Deity, by a wilful anc 
‘bstinate breach ot his laws, have rejoiced on be- 
ing toll, that those laws were nothing, but the 
‘tions of the priest, or the tales of the nurse. 

With similar arts, did the infidel sophists o! 
France, prepare the way, for their tremendous 
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S\and profanely of Almighty God, Christ 


revolution. The minds of the people were Do} 
soned, they were taught to trample onthe relip;,., 
of their fathers, to believe, that death is an ete, 
nal sleep ; before they were employed as the jy, 
struments of massacre, of unviersal plunder and 
devastation. First banish from their minds, th 
prejudices of religion, said the impious Dupont, 
and the people will be fit for any thing. 

With so strong an example as we have befor, 
us, in the tragical fate of France, how carefully 
ought we to guard against the approaches of thi, 
infernal philosophy, this ** foe to God and man} 

But how is it to be opposed? To reason yw; 
the apostles of infidelity, this avant-guard of ang, 
chy and pillage, would be, like the labour of th. 
Danaides, an endless piece of work. Thoug} 
confuted and confounded, as they have been, , 
thousand times over, they are not convinced ¢ 
silenced. Crimes and infamy like theirs, loye 
company, and they would therefore cheerful] 
‘¢ compass sea and land, to make one proselyte,’ 
provided they were sure, by their labour, «g 
‘¢ make him two-fold more the child of hell, thay 
themselves.”’ ; 

The cow-skin, or the horse-pond, is, perbaps 
the best argument that can be devised for such 
dangerous and profligate scoundrels ; and I wou\ 
forfeit my right hand, if it is necessary to repeat 
the operation, after it has been once faithiull 
employed. For, although, they are unwearie 
in their efforts to do mischicf, while it can be 
done with safety, they would not risk a whole 
skin, or a dry one, to support the best religion ir 
the world, and much less to destroy it. 


But as this application may appear to some of 
our readers, a little too harsh, and may be 
considered as a breach of the peace, by the mis 
creants themselves, it is waved, in order to make 
way for a more mild and legal measure, to whiel 
we alluded, in the first paragraph of this essay. 
In the year 1700, when the great and good pro 
prietor of Pennsylvania filled the seat of its first 
magistrate, the legislature enacted sundry wise 
and salutary laws, and among the rest, one to pus 
nish blasphemers,of which, the following is anex 
tract. ‘* And be it further enacted, by the authority 
aforesaid, that whosoever shall wilfully, premeti 
iately, and despitefully blaspheme, or speak loosely 
Fesus, the 
Holy Spirit, or the Scriptures of ‘lruth, and is 
legally convicted thereof, shall forfeit and pay the 
sum of Ten Pounds, for the use of the poor of the 
county, where such offence shall be committed, of 
suffer three months imprisonment at hardlabour, 4 
aforesaid, for the use of the said poor.” 

This law is still in force, and will apply very con- 
sistently to printing and publishing blasphemy, as 
well as to prophane speaking, as the former 
is infinitely more criminal than the latter. Be- 
sides, blasphemy 'is punishable by the common lav, 
not only in Great-Britain, but in the United States 
of America, as there is no local statute to the con- 
trary. ‘Lhere is something too latitudinarian 
in the Construction of part of the 9th article of the 
constitution of Pennsylvania; but we believe, it 
was not intended; and for the credit of the state, 
we hope it will never be pleaded in defence of bla 
phemy. While the delirium of the rights of mam 
prevailed, it was easy forthe Solons of Pennsy 
vania to forget the rights of religion, and while 
they thought of nothing but equality, words might 
easily have escaped from their pens, that seem 10 
ievel Jesus Christ with the impostor Mahomet; 
but as most of the members of the conventioa 





were true believers, that was certainly not theif. 
intention, nor can any French philosopher, or aay 
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isprofligate apes or emissaries, hope to screen 
qself, under a construction so disgraceful to 
»e commonwealth. 


.¢ subsequent spirited observations of sir John Day, on 
he remuneration of the memorable services of sir SIDNEY 
syiTH, will be applauded by every liberal reader. ] 


Ageneral court of proprietors, was lately held 
the India-house, to consider of a motion, of 
sich notice had been given by nine respectable 
wrietors, for remunerating the services of sir, 
‘NEY SMITH, in the everememorable defence 
St. Jean D’ Acre, by whose gallant and per- 
wering exertions at that place, the enemy’s Ca- 
er had been arrested, and the dangers, with 
hich the Company’s pOssessions in India were 
enaced, had been thus suspended, if not forever 
werlaid. 


The debate was opened by Mr. T. Jones, who, 
hamanly and affecting speech, expatiated upon 
he services of sir Sidney Smith, exhibiting such 
woofs of galiant and determined spirit, upon a 
wiety of arduous occasions, as, even in these 
ines,» Which were marked with such noble ex- 
its, in every line of service, stood without a 
arallel After shewing, to what extent, the 
jast-India company were peculiarly indebted to 
im, for having diverted the storm, which was on 
s course to their possessions, from its object, h: 
wicluded with a motion, in the terms of the no- 
ce that had been given. 


Mr. Metcalf, in a very able and eloquent 

pech, opposed the measure, with many plausi- 
garguments, drawn from the danger of the pre- 
tdent, and the possible extent of the elaims, 
hich might be founded thereupon, enumerating 
le many pretensions, to which it might give 
ith—In a glowing strain of panegyric, he did 
uple justice to the gallant and important servi- 
psof sir Sydney Smith to the state, but deny- 
ig their importance to the company, he could 
iscover no reason, he said, why the latter should, 
tof its proper funds, (which he declared, were 
so superabundant, as to warrant such munifi- 
face) remunerate them. 


Sir Stephen Lushington, with his wonted can- 
ur, rendered equal justice to the high deserts 
ithe gallant knight—taking, however, the samc 
ound, as to his claims upon the company, with 
he preceding speaket.—-He should have no ob- 
tion, for his own part, he said, to assent to a 
ite, for offering to sir Sydney Smith, some hono- 
iry testimony of the company’s esteem and respect, 
SWORD, OR A SERVICE OF PLATE, for instance 
but he anxiously wished, that as to these mat- 
ts, a boundary line should immediately be 
awn, and that it should thus be generally under- 
ood, what, and whose services, that company 
a called upon to reward. t 


Mr. G. Johnstone, while he stamped his appro- 
tion also, upon sir Sydney Smith’s signal ser- 
es, and great deservings, took the same ground 
Mrational economy, and the necessary attention 
n the part of the directors, to the administra- 


'n of the company’s funds, and fidelity to a 
2 


The hon. William Elphinstone assented to all 
mathad been said, upon the subject of sir Syd- 
ky Smith’s merits aud services.—He saw no 
stice, however, in flinging those of another gal- 
at oficer, sir John Douglass, (equally distin- 

ished at D’ Acre, with those of sir Sydney) in- 

) the shade.—Here he went into a detail, to 
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minds of his auditors, of his being well founded 
in all that he had advanced. 


Sir John Day said, that when he entered those 
doors that morning, he had no intention to take 
any part, of any kind, in the discussion; the bu- 
siness, he thought, was in better hands, and see- 
ing who were to decide upon it, he had no fear as 
to the issue—I have heard, however, said he, 
such things in the course of the debate, that I am 
no longer master of myself: I can no longer 
rein in an indignant spirit. 

While I exist, sir, I shall set my face against 
the wretched and degrading economy, [have this 
day heard inculcated, in this place. —What? does 
all our esteem, our respect, our veneration for 
sir Sydney Smith—does all our applause, our ad- 
miration and gratitude,end inthis? Are we, then, 
after all that has been thought and said, through- 
out the empire, nay, throughout the world, upon 
the subject, to requite the splendid, the unparal- 
leled services of this great, this exalted, this illus- 
trious, I had almost said, this immortal man, 
whose circumstances, we are informed, (for he 
has been at all times regardless of wealth) call for 
something more, with the transient glitter of an ho- 
norary bauble, only—a sword, or a service of 
plate? Shame, shame! where is thy blush? 


{ have heard so much, this day, sir, upon the 
head of this false economy, that I am tempted to 
hazard an observation upon the subject, that may 
not, perhaps, sound as music, to same ears in this 
place. Iam not, however, the less disposed to 
give it utterance, inasmuch, as it has at no time, 
»een among the habits of my life, to sacrifice the 
interests o! truth, to the du!l formalities, and idle 
mummeries of the world.—I am free to confess, 
that, notwithstanding the general liberality and 
feeling—the generous and munificent spirit, that 
upon most occasions, mark the conduct of this 
great company, and more especially, of that part 
of it, (THE PROPRIETORS) to which Inow parti- 
cularly address myself; 1 have seldom entered 
these doors, upon notice received, that an appeal 
.0 our justice, our liberality, or compassion, was 
to come before us, that my heart has not sicken- 
ed, at the hungry complainings, the sharp mono- 
tonous and disgusting yell of that lean and shri- 
velled starveling economy, that have assailed my 
ear, from a certain quarter. 


If there are those among us, sir, who see em- 
barrassment in our affairs, let them trace it to its 
proper source ; let them consider, to what, and to 
whom, it is imputable—let them reflect, and be 
consistent.— What, is the system, sir, that, for 
vears and years past, has been upheld, with all the 
labour of their lungs, and the strained exertion of 
such faculties as God has given to them; by 
some amongst us, whom I will not now name, 
but whom, ata future time, I will hold out to public 
indignation, ** with all their blushing honours 
thick about them.”? ‘That system were best de- 
scribed by its results. At one time, dazzled by 
the tinsel ofimaginary or exaggerated service, or 
duped by the fallacious statements of interest or 
cunning, we throw wide the flood-gates of our 
treasury, and suffer hundreds upon hundreds of 
thousands (we know not why) to run to waste. 
At another, /et justice assert ever so powerfully her 
claims—let compassion knock ever so loudly at our 
hearts—let gratitude assert at once our principle 
and our pride—those gates are fast shut and bar- 
red, and double locked, and there are those 


the company is impoverished—the company 1s in 





Move his assertion, and left no doubt upon the 


imongst us, who cry —* not a rupee shall pass— 


isl 


This, let me tell you, sir, is a very strong, but 
a just, decorous, and dignified economy ; for that, 
(as I have once before told you, sir, in this piace) 
while it sees a necessity for guarding against a 
wild, senseless, and ruinous profusion, feels at the 
same moment, that the /abourer deserves his hire, 
and the meretorious his reward, and promptly, k- 
berally, and unregardingly deals out both ; but this, 
the ricketty, and distorted bastard of our vices, 
and our follies, not the legitimate issue of our 
wants—entangled in the meshes of its own sub- 
tilty, bewildered in the labyrinth of its own past 
indiscretions and profusions, is uniform and con- 
sistent in nothing. To-day, ’tis aconsuming con- 
flagration ; to-morrow, the glimmering ofa glow- 
worm. I fear, sir, to proceed in this strain, lest an 
honourable friend, near me, should, according to 
his wonted custom, suppose, that I deal not so 
much in facts, as in *‘ flowing declamation.—’ Tis 
this hour, a foaming torrent ;.in the next, a scan- 
ty rill; and in the next to that, (as I much fear, 
in the present instance it will prove,) the dry, aod 
dirty channel of an exhausted drain; in short, it 
is every thing but what it should. be ; it hardens 
our hearts, it darkens our intellect, it debases and 
vulgarizes our language, and our manners, it pol- 
lutes our honour, and it does not mend our affairs. 


AMUSEMENT. 


(The following pleasantry, at the expence of a poetaster, 
will convince.every reader of the sarcastic talents, and 
merry humour, of the critic. ] 


A Review of an Epithalamium, on the Nuptials of lord 
Warkworth aid lady Susan Stuart. Inscribed to the right 
honourable the countess of Northumberland. By Timo- 
leon Brecknock. 
Nothing, certainly, could be more laudable, or 
more benevolent, than Mr. Brecknock’s design, 
in this Epithalamium. There is something kind 
and attentive to the happiness of the noble pair 
in the very motto; wherein he cordially advises 
them, not to forget the great duty of propagation, 
but to beget children, as their parents had done 
before them—Brevi liberos date, says he; and 
surely, sage was the advice ; for we are natural- 
ly frail and forgetful creatures; very inattentive, 
and apt to overlook the most important duties. 
From these considerations, no doubt, it was, that 
the author, in the very first line of his poem, 
reminds the noble family to whom he addresses 
it, that poets used formerly to be well paid for 
their labours— 

Great their deserts, great their rewards ! 

Nothing could be more prudent, or more to 
the purpose. 

The poet does every thing, with the utmost 
order and decorum. On the morning of the 
wedding-day, he calls upon Hymen, and having 
twice given him orders to make haste, and look 
about him, sets him regularly to work. Then 
comes the bride, who, like Byblis, undergoes one 
of Ovid’s metamorphoses : 


The bride, adorn’d with every grace, 
Inherent in the Stuart race, 
From Bute (the fountain) springs. * 
Pretty and surprising! but, for the miraculous, 
give us the subsequent part of the stanza! 


Whose house, enlarg’d with Brunswick’s blood, 
A confluent stream of great and good, 
Excels all earthly kings. 

Bute, in the preceding verse, was a fountain. 
Behold here, then, the house of a fountain en- 
‘arged with blood, and more excclient than all 
the kings upon earth! This is the wonderful, the 
nysterious, or the striking, which has so fine an 
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Hymen, being somewhat slow, is again called 
upon, in the next stanza, to mend his pace, and 
to mind what he is about. And now the bride- 
groom makes his appearance— 

With fresh perfumes 
Fragrant, the jocund bridegroom comes, 
Northumbériand’s rich heir ! 
Observe the elegant turn of the compliment! 
My lord has dressed his hair with pomatum, has 
sprinkled his handkerchief with orange-flower 
water, and is heir to a large estate : 
~ Northumberland’s rrcu heir! 


This is speaking to the purpose. It would have 
been unpardonable in the poet to have forgotten 
this circumstance. 

Hymen being still tardy, is a third time called 
upon to make haste ; and, in order to render him 
a little more expeditious, is told, almost in plain 
terms, that his lordship and lady Susan are in a 
violent hurry about something— 


Haste Hymen, haste; the Hotspur blood 
Boils in young Warkworth’s veins—a flood 
Impatient of controul : 
The lovers glance a mutual fire, 
And scarce conceal a fond desire 
To mingle soul with soul. 


Euge! great Taliessin! why should you mince 
the matter. 

And now, gentle reader, now we are going to 
strip the bride—yes, strip her to the very puris 
naturalibus, and throw her, stark naked, into the 
arms of her lord: 


Ye nymphs, attendant on the bride, 
Throw, throw her gems, her robes, aside, 
Her silken lace untie: 
And give her, in her NATIVE CHARMS, 
To her own Warkworth’s eager arms, 
A paradise of joy. 

Poets have always a right to prophecy, but Mr. 
Brecknock must have had a moral certainty of 
what he foretells in the following stanza, since 
he had taken all proper measures towards pro- 
ducing such an effect: 


Methinks, already I foresee 

The prattler fondling on the knee, 
And lisping after fame: 

Cry, ‘* How I long to far outshine 

The Percy, Seymour, Stuart line, 
In Smithson’s loftier name !” 





-DROLL BURLESQUE OF THE STILE OF DR. JOHNSON, 
(suPPOSED TO BE WRITTEN BY R. JEPHSON, ESQ) 


While I was admiring the fantastical ramifica- 
tions of some umbelliferous plants, that hung 
over the margin of the Liffey, the fallacious bank, 
imperceptibly corroded by the moist tooth of the 
fluid, gave way beneath my feet, and I was sud- 
denly submerged to some fathoms of profundity ; 
presence of mind in constitutions not naturally 

‘timid, is generally in proportion to the immi- 
nence of the peril; having never learned to move 
through the water in horizontal progression, had 
I desponded, I had perished; but being fora 
moment raised above the element, by my strug- 
gles, or by some felicitous casualty, I was sensi- 
ble of the danger, and instantly embraced the 
means of extrication; a cow, at the moment of 
my lapse, had entered the stream, within the dis- 
tance of a protruded arm, and being in the act of 
transverse navigation, to seek the pasture of the 
opposite bank, I laid hold on that part of the ani- 
mal, which is loosely pendant behind, and is 
formed by a continuation of the vertebra; in 
this manner I was safely conveyed to a forda- 
ble passage, not without some delectation from 
the sense of progress, without effort, on my part, 
and the exhilirating approximation of more than 
problematical deliverauce. ‘Though, in some 
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respect, I resemble the pilot of Gyas jam senior 
madidaque fluens in veste; yet my companions, 
unlike the barbarous Phrygian spectators, for- 
bore to acerbitate the uncouthness of embarrass- 
ment by the insults of derision; shricks of com- 
plorance testified sorrow for my submersion, and 
safety was made more pleasant, by the felicita- 
tions of sympathy; as the danger was over, I 
took no umbrage, at a little risibility, excited by 
the feculency of my visage, upon which the cow 
had descharged her graminous digestion, in a 
very ludicrous abundance: about this time, the 
bell summoned us to dinner, and as the cutaneous 
contact of irrigated garments, is neither pleasant 
nor salubrious, I was easily persuaded by the la- 
dies, to divest myself of mine; colonel Marlay 
obligingly accommodated me with a loose cover- 
ing of camblet; I found it commodious, and 
more agreeable than the many compressive liga- 
tures of modern drapery. ‘That there might be 
no violation of decorum, I took care to have the 
loose robe fastened close before, with small cylin- 
drical wires, which the dainty fingers of the ladies 
easily removed from their own dress, and inserted 
into mine, at such proper intervals, as to leave no 
aperture, that could awaken the susceptibility of 
temperament, or provoke the cachinations of le- 
vity. 
——_ 
POLITICAL SYNOPSIS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


“ We'll talk of news ; 

Who loses, and who wins, who’s in, who’s out, 
And TAKE UPON US, THE MYSTERY OF THINGS.” 
SHAKSPEARE. 


FOREIGN OCCURRENCES. 


The rage of emigration from England, is great- 
ly abated. So many, of late, have brought an 
evil report of the promised land of liberty, that 
a malecontent Englishman now suffers his unea- 
siness to evaporate at home. Every protected 
subject has reason to exclaim, with the bard ; 


‘¢O Albion! O my mother isle! 
Thy vallies, fair as Eden’s bowers, 
Glitter, green with sunny showers; 
Thy grassy uplands’ — swells 
Echo to the bleat of flocks, 
(Those grassy hills, those glittering dales, 
Proudly ramparted with rocks, ) 
And ocean, mid his uproar wild, 
SPEAKS SAFETY TO HIS ISLAND CHILD. 
Hence, for many a fearless age, 
Has secial quiet lov’d thy shore; 
Nor ever sworded foeman’s rage 
Or sack’d thy towns, or stain’d thy fields with gore.” 





Prior to his resignation, Mr. Pitt, like a ge- 


nerous master, provided for his domestics. A 
high-minded man, like this illustrious minister, 
allows no place in his heart, for a low and deba- 
sing avarice. He thinks of money, as “ trash,” 
and the “ slave of thousands,” except when 
splendidly and honourably employed. The 
court of Prussia has assured the Hamburghers, 
that theirconstitution, liberty and neutrality, shall 
not be invaded. The memory of Virgil has 
been honoured at Mantua, even by the Gothicism 
of the modern French. The respect to genius is 
perennial, and the. majesty of mind commands 
homage in every age, even from its foes. All 
the literary tribe in England, complain bitterly 
of the exorbitant duties on that necessary mate- 
rial to the author and bookseller, paper. Hence, 
the price of books is so enhanced, that, if the or- 
dinary stories of the poverty of the learned be 
true, the charges for a few volumes, would exceed 
the income of the student. With the concur- 
rence of the East-India company, marquis Wel. 
lesley has established a university at Calcutta, 





upon an extensive scale, and regulated upon, 
most useful principles. It will contain profes, 
for the ancient languages, with the Persian, 
doo, &c. and for every branch of science ang lite 
rature. ‘The professors are to be obliged to reag 


university will comprehend the different obje 
of civiland military education. There are to}, 
public examinations, yearly, and a distribyt;, 
of prizes, to the pupils who excel,——A [,, 
don editor, describing the prominent characte 
inanew comedy, adds, that it strangely exhibit. 
a conscientious Jew, an upright lawyer, an hong 
Yorkshireman, and a sentimental bailiff! 
Leicestershire enthusiast, struck with the ¢, 
quence of Mr. Erskine, has lately bequeathed 
that lawyer, two estates, of the value of £.25,0y 
The testator was totally unknown to the ady 
cate, but states in his will, that the cause of 
bequest was, the patriotic eloquence of Mr, R; 
skine. Ore of the most vulgar delusions, py 
pagated by croakers, liars, and jacobins, is ¢ 
distress, poverty, and misery, of the people ¢ 
Great-Britain. A fortuitous scarcity, is exap 
gerated toa famine ; and a temporary deglensig 
in the price of stock, is nothing short of nation 
bankruptcy. But the truth is, the property, a 
felicity of this island, are nearly as fair, round 
and complete, as can be expected to fall to the 
of mortals. ‘The commerce of the kingdom, x 
ver had a wider range, or a more faithful retun 
They * that go down to the sea in ships,” litera 
ly say unto the North, give up; and untof 
South, keep not back; they bring go/d from 
and merchandize from the ends of the earth.” 
The celebrated George Barrington, a proflig 
and abandoned young man, not without plausil 
eloquence, and brilliant talents, is now at Bota 
Bay, a principal superintendant of those convict 
with whom he might once feloniously range tl 
heaths of Hounslow and Bagshot, or wantor 
scour the hundreds of Drury. He has actual 
written, “¢ Memoirs@nd Anecdctes” of thep 
of his exile, and it is said, that his tardily-acq 
ed moral habits, edify every puzzled pick-po 
et, and wondering felon. A squadron, to 
inforce the British fleet, under sir Hyde Parke 
has sailed under admiral Totty. The combine 
fleets will, it is conjectured, visit some of th 
Prussian ports in the Baltic. The northern c 
federacy, in the vocabulary of disappointmer 
and disgrace, is synonimous with ‘ Invincible J 
mada,”’ and since “ the mere perdition” of ti 
Copenhagen fleet, the humble Danes begin, 
good earnest, as a wit lately alluded to, to thit 
that “‘there’s something rotten in the state 
Denmark.” Indulged by lord Nelson, at ont 
clement, generous, and a victor, the Danes, a 
the Norwegians, have renewed their wonted i 
tercourse.———T he Parisian rumour of the def 
of Abercrombie in Egypt, is supposed to be 
good a fable, as any in Esop or Phedrus, # 
wit and humour. excepted. After the victo 
of Nelson, some very fantastic coinage, some¢ 
ormous lie was necessary, to keep up the spifi 
of those miserable people, the republican Fren¢ 
We learn officially, and, from no polluted 7 
sewer, that general Abercrombie has added to® 
force, three thousand:Albinians, from the islam 
of the Archipelago, and that six regiments of! 
fantry, and two of dismounted dragoons, are ¢ 
dered to his aid by government. If this vali 
Scot can fairly encounter the French foe, the 
ter will probably have some reason to repeat ® 
words Cressy, and Agincourt. A Caledoman™ 
not often been disgraced by the triumph of a¥ 
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, enemy:-——~ The secretary of the English le- 
n, at Berlin, has been directed by his court, 
air immediately to Petersburgh. This cir- 
stance indicates, pretty clearly, that from the 
»wemperor, Alexander, a disposition, favour- 
le to British views, is anticipated. ——A mul- 
wide of French privateers, which had greatly 
noyed the coasting trade of England, have been 
hecked in their career, by the tortune and bra- 
wy of the British tars. Of these ‘privateers, 
x were sent into Plymouth, in one day. 
rough the credulity of the public, is constantly 
pysed by stories, More improbable and disjoint- 
{than any in the Arabian Nights, of the deca- 
nce and adversity of Great-Britain, yet three 
wlucky, and well-attested facts, demolish the 
ole fabric of. jacobinical artifice—stocks 
se, provisions fall, and national opulence aug- 
“nts —— By the “ voice potential” of the usurp- 
;, Buonaparte, two more of the Paris journals 
we been silenced. One, for speaking disre- 
nectfully of the defunct Russian, the jacobin 
yi; and the other, for questioning Danish cou- 
ge, in the late engagement with Nelson. 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


The Algerine buccaneers are launching every 
usair against the commerce of our country. A 
spectable naval force would sufiiciently check 
ecupidity of these pirates. But, as a ship of 
is a sortof useful aud honorable defence; as 
ship of war, moreover, has some connection 
ith the federal system; as a ship of war is a 
te and eye-sore to the tender optics of our dear 
iter, France, Mr. Jerrerson, our federo, re- 
wblicano, Gallico chief citizen, has, with great 
publican propriety, caused all our stoutest ships 
bbe laid up, and taken effectual care to cripple 
i maritime defence of the country. A thing, 
rporting to be an Oration, delivered at Wal- 
ngford, in Connecticut, on the event of the late 
ection Of Jet” vson and Birr, and written by 
¢ Bishop, who made himself ridiculous last 
ar, by his ** Political Delusions,” is in circu- 
tion among the jacobins of this city. The com- 
sition of this raving pamphlet, iglike that spe- 
s of style and method, which Don Quixote 
mmonly employed, when his discourse turned 
tknight-errantry alone.—-—A writer, who calls 
self EpHRaiM, andfrequently prints his cor- 
t speculations, inthe Gazette of the United 
tes, ‘is entitled to the most liberal praise, for 
it versatility of his literary powers, and for the 
tity of their direction. If one or two wise and 
tal men of this description, would frequently 
ithe conductors of the daily and other papers, 
ispeakable benefit would accrue to the commu- 
y; and much jacobin weakness and wicked- 
‘ss would be abridged, if not destroyed. 
larch editor at the north, after narrating the 
Ptials of a Mr. Lock, and a miss Gun, merrily 
ds, in the very spirit of Arburthnot, “ For 
at’s a gun, without a lock ?” When we ex- 
hine, in the most careless mood, either the 
olesale jacobinism of “ Auroras,” ‘ Examin- 
» “ Citizens,” &c. or the retail shops of folly 
Mi falsehood, in the provincial gazettes, we are 
rsistibly led to apply the following passage 
Man ancient, who perfectly understood the 
‘ure of the gaping populace, and the multiplied 
chief of “ evil report.” 
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“ Veniunt LEVE vuLGuUS, euntque, 

Mista cum veris, :passim commenta vagaatur 

Millia rumorum; confusaque verba volutant. 
quibus hi vacuas implent, sermonibus aures : 
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lllic Credulitas, illic temerarius Error, 
Vana laticia est consternatique timores , 
SEDITIOQUE REPENS, dubioque auctore susurri.” 


‘‘ A thorough fare of news: where some devise 
Things never heard; some mingle truth with lies. 
The troubled air;with empty sounds they beat, 

Intent to hear, and eager to repeat. 

Error sits brooding there, with added train 

Of vain Credulity, and joys, as vain. 

Suspicion, with Sedition join’d, are near, 

And rumors loud and murmurs mixt, and panic fear.”” 
In the prosecution of William Duane, in the 
circuit court of the United States, for acontempt, 
the chief judge, Tilghman, addressed the culprit 
ina manner, worthy of a dignified dispenser of 
justice. He took occasion to declare, that, not- 
withstanding the loudness, or frequency of jaco- 
bin threats, the court was not susceptible of inti- 
midation, from whatever quarter, or by whatever 
means it might be attempted. Alluding to the 
multiplied calumnies and contempts of courts, 
he expresses a hope and belief, that offences of 
this kind will be prevented im future, by a gene- 
ral conviction of their destructive tendency, and 
by the assurance, that “the court possess both 
the power AND THE RESOLUTION TO PUNISH.— 
This is the very language that a grave magistrate 
should hold, when he means to be “ a terror to 
evil-doers.” When Mansfield, the luminary of 
law, and of Scotland, was assailed by the clamours 
of a brutal crowd, he observed, in the high and 
intrepid tone of. grave authority, that all such at- 
tempts were vain ; that audaciousaddresses might 
dictate, and anonymous letters threaten, but he 
should do his duty, unawed. ‘The mendax infu- 
mia from the press, the lies of calumny, carried 
no terrortohim. Against these arrows, he had 
a suit of armour, and he would not avoid doing 
what he thought right, though it should draw up- 
on him the whole artillery of libels ; all that false- 
hood and malice could invent, or the credulity of 
a deluded populace could swallow.— This is the 
genuine and proper style of judicial authority ; 
this was worthy of an undaunted supporter of 
government and of law, and of a despiser of the 
‘“‘ rabiem vulgi,” that frantic populace, cheated 
alike, in every age, by the knaves and fools of 
patriotism. We rejoice, that this firmness, is at 
any time emulated here; and we are convinced, 
that jacobinical man, that ‘ wild ass-colt,” can 
be effectually restrained, only by salutary terror, 
the Joud thunders of the law, and the whip of 
the beadle. The secretary of state has recent- 
ly received important dispatches from Rufus 
King, Esq. our ambassador at the court of St. 
James. They contain his correspondence with 
lord Hawkesbury, on the subject of certain inju- 
rious decisions of the colonial courts of vice- 
admiralty. That nobleman has courteously re- 
plied. Law officers have been consulted, and 
an Opinion, propitious to American wishes, has 
been obtained, New instructions are transmit- 
ted to the courts, and it is fully believed, that the 
fair American trader will, henceforth, have no 
Occasion to complain of unjust spoliations, or 
lawless condemnation. It is proper to add, that 
the remonstrance by Mr. King, was in a style of 
the highest spirit and dignity; and that the re- 
plies from his majesty’s ministers, were in atone 
so complacent, explicit and frank, that not a doubt 
can be entertained of the favourable disposition 
of the British cabinet. Fortunately, the two coun- 
tries are now, in the forcible phrase of a great 
writer, “ on terms like bride and groom.”— 
Heaven grant, that nothing may sever our com- 
mercial interests, or chill our mutual attachment. 
The two countries are one. The powers of rE- 











Hi narrata ferunt alia; mensurasque ficti 
Srescit, et auditis aliquid novus adjicit auctor. 
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sary union; and what “ Gon mara joinrD, let 
no-man put asunder.” Let no mean jealousy, 
or fanatic rage, or French coquettry, incite or 
divert America to.‘ forget her first-love.” 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


A Discourse, delivered before the New-York 
Missionary Society, at their annual meeting, by 
John N. Abeel, A. M. has lately been published 
in N. Y. and is to be had at the bookstores of 
Asbury Dickins, W. W. Woodward, and J. Orm- 
rod, This discourse is well adapted to excite 
and direct a missionary spirit. It displays much 
discernment, information and eloquence. The 
text is happily chosen, from Hag. 1i. 6. and is treat- 
ed with discrimination and fullness. The follow- 
ing passages are selected from this discourse, as 
specimens of elegance and animation, with which 
it abounds.—‘* When the kingdoms depart from 
the haughty, and the wickedness of the nations 
involves them in universal uproar; when, under 
the pressure of anarchy or usurpation, the earth 
discloses her blood, and can no longer cover her 
stain, it is to the intent, that the living may know, 
that the Most High ruleth among the kingdoms of 
men, and giveth it to whomsoever he will, and set- 
teth up over it the basest of men. 


“ The light of nature teaches this lesson; the 
gospel beautifully illustrates it. From the ele- 
vation of the sanctuary, we behold an almighty 
arm supporting the chain of human events, ex- 
tending its agency or controul tothe most trivial, 
as well as the most important, the most ordinary, 
as wellas the most casual. God withholds the 
rain, and the nations pine under famine: he sends 
forth his destroying angel, and disease mingles 
with their breath; he shaketh the earth out of 
its place, and they are ingulfed in its bosom, The 
storm is his breath, the thunder his voice, the 
circle of the heavens his throne. But who ro 
im blood, the garment of the warrior, and amidst 
the confused noise of battle, turns the beam of 
victory ? The God of battles suffers the violence 
of human passions, thus to punish and correct 
the crimes which they produce. 


‘‘ From the pleasant habitation of Zion, let 
your imaginations carry you into the habitations 
of cruelty—the wilderness where the benighted 
Indian roams. Behold the hoary chief. His 
enemy fell into his hands, and he triumphed in 
every groan, which slow torture could produce. 
His son offended him, and he plunged a knife in- 
to his bosom. His aged mother was accused of 
witchcraft, and he thought it lawful to take her 
life. His relatives have been slain, and he thirsts 
for the blood of the murderers. Weighed down 
with sorrow and with years, view him stretched 
upon a bedof death. The comforter is afar off: 
the balm of Gilead hath never been applied: no 
promise is heard, to soften the anguish of disease. 
His only heaven, is the country beyond the hills ; 
its highest pleasure, food without the toils of the 
chace. The grounds of his hope, are’ the tro- 
phies of his cruelty. I see him point to the num- 
ber of these, which hang around his hut: I hear 
him charge the youthful warrior, to emulat® his 
deeds, and to revenge him of his enemies, ‘The 
earthly scene is closed: the awful realities of 
eternity open upon his soul. Oh! how hard 
must it be to die in total uncertainty ! how dread- 
ful, under such delusion! If you have seen the 
demerit of sin, the case now presented, will awa- 
ken all your compassion. If you have known the 
value of the soul, you will not cease to pray for 





HABIT, loudly proclaim our natural and neces- its redemption.” 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
BALLAD. 


[The following ballad is founded upon a melancholy event, 
which occurred, during the last summer, about three miles 
from the city of Philadelphia, wpon the Schuylkill. The 
circumstances supposed to be detailed by the unfortunate 
mother, are literally true. } 


/ Pale wanderer of the silent night ! 
Why dost thou roam the river’s side? 
Why turn’st thou, shudd’ring with affright, 
To gaze in anguish on the tide! 


The chilling damps bedew thy hair, 
Thy cheek is wan, thy looks are wild ; 
“ Ah! wonder not at my despair,” 
She cries, ‘“* I’ve lost my darling child. 


“ But yester morn, my boy was well, 
My only boy, his mother’s pride ; 

His smiles my sorrows could dispel, 
But now he sleeps beneath the tide. 


“ He left my cot, and took his boat, 
And blithesome, carol’d on his way ; 
And oft I heard his cheerful note, 
And joy’d, my darling was so gay. 
» “ And as the sun was mounting high, 
And fast approach’d the hour of noon ; 
I often look’d. upon the sky, 
And said, my boy is coming soon. 


, “* And now, my frugal meal I spread, 
I heard the dashing of his oar ; 
I listen’d now to hear his tread, 
I listen’d for the opening door. 


.* The board was spread, but ah! no more, 
My boy appear’d, the meal to share ; 
Surely he lingers on the shore, 
And, haply, now is loit’ring there. 
“¢ Swift to this fatal spot I flew, 
I cali’d ; no answer met my ear; 
But yonder boat lay full in view, 
And at the sight, I shrunk with fear. 


* J look’d, and well I knew the boat, 
But ah! my darling was not there ; 
Across it, lay his little coat, 
And I beheld it with despair. 


‘¢ But still, one feeble hope remain’d, 
His hat was no where to be found ; 

This thought, my bursting heart restrain’d, 
Perhaps my darling was not drown’d. 


's Perhaps, soft sleep had seal’d his eye, 
Perhaps, with youthful spirits gay, 
Some iestive party, sailing by, 
Allur’d him in their train away. 
> « But ah! not long that hope was mine, 
Slow sunk the sun behind the hill; 
The evening star began to shine, 
And yet my boy was absent still. 


“ And with the morning’s earliest ray, 
I roam’d these fatal banks around ; 
And through the long succeeding day, 
And still my darling is not found.” 


Yet let a stranger’s prayer avail! 

Poor wanderer, from this scene depart! 
Damp mists upon the waters sail, 

And chill thine agonizing heart. 


“ Ah no! I cannot seek my bed, 
Alas! I cannot hope to sleep ; 
Wild visions fill my aching head, 
And here I’d rather sit and weep. 
_ & Last night, if slumber seal’d my eye, 
I woke from some bewilder’d dream; 
And as the night-wind clamour’d by, 
I thought I heard my darling scream. 


: 


| Teucer, and Sthenélus, expert in fight, 
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_% And at my window oft I stood, 
And gazed with wildly anxious eye ; 
And shudd’ring, watch’d the gliding flood, 
To see his pale corse floating by. 


‘¢ No, urge me not to seek my bed, 
I cannot quit this fatal shore; 
Such anguish fills my aching head, 
I think that I shall sleep no more.” 


, ¢ Now morning dawn’d, the rising beam, 
Shot quiv’ring lustre o’er the tide ; 
When yazing on the gliding stream, 
His floating corse at length she spied. 


» ( Ob God! my fears are true, he’s there ; 
~ (Wild anguish flashing from her eyes ;) 
‘¢Oh! yes, I see his streaming hair, 
My darling boy is there,” she cries. 
» » Her shrieks of anguish fill’d the air, 
, The pitying neighbours crowded round! 
His corse, they from the waters bear, 
And soon they laid him in the ground. 
d ? Now, still with melancholy eye, 
Oft-times she gazes on the wave ; 
She thinks upon her lovely boy, 
- And shudd’ring, views his wat’ry grave. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
Mr. OLDSCHOOL, 

I do not hesitate to acknowledge the justice of your 
critique upon my translation of the Prophecy of Nereus. 
Returning to town this morning, after an‘ absence of a week, 
I re-perused the lines, and discovered several marks of un- 
pardonable carelessness. | 

In the enclosed, I trust you will find that some ef the 
faults are corrected. 


Oo. 


HORACE, BOOK I. ODE 15. 


THE PROPHECY OF NEREUS. 


When faithless Paris, from the Spartan shore, 
In Trojan ships the beauteous Helen bore; 
The aged Nereus calm’d the raging seas, 

And thus the prophet sung the fate’s decrees : 

“ Unlucky Paris! with disastrous hand, 
Lead’st thou this woman to thy native land; 
Her rights, all Greece combining to defend, 

A mighty army to thy coasts will send ; 
Sworn, to dissolve thy nuptials, and destroy 
Great Priam’s ancient kingdom, far-fam’d Troy. 
What toils to men and beasts do I divine ! 
What fatal evils to the Trojan line! 

Infuriate Pallas now prepares her car, 

And all-accoutred, waits th’ approaching war. 
Tho’ bold thy mein, thro’ Venus’ partial aid, 
Yet thou, in vain, thy bushy hair wilt braid ; 
Or, with thy voice accompany the lyre, 

In songs, which only women can admire: 

In vain, avoid the javelin’s fearful flight, 

Or Cretan dart, the bane of soit delight: 

To shun the din of arms, thou may’st succeed, 
Or Ajax, in pursuit of matchless speed ; 

But, all in vain! the time will come, tho’ late, 
When thou, alas! will meet thy dreadful fate; 
When, sad memento of unbridled lust, 

rhy head, adulterer, shall be drage’d in dust. 
Dost thou not see Ulysses’ crafty rage, 

Thy nations ruin? and the Pylian sage? 


A skilful charioteer, pursue your fiight. 

The son of Tydeus, bolder than his sire, 

Glows, to attack thee, with impatient ire: 

While thou, as timid as the grazing fawn, 

Who sees a wolf across the distantlawn, 

Wilt fly with rapid step, and sore afraid ; 

Not such the promises to Helen made: 
Achilles’ anger will prolong the day, 

Which humbles Troy beneath the Grectan sway : 
But, when a certain period expires, 





Her lofty domes shall fall by Grecian fires. 
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[The following elegy from CaruLuvs, will recal to 
man of sensibility, that youthful season, when he felt ey, 
thing that the following lines utter, thovgh, perha " 
could not express the emotion, with the felicity of ‘ee 
man bard. The uncommon merit of the original, w 
sufficient motive to the following translation. that 
rit is not perceived inthe translation, let the learned ;..1 
consult CATULLUS, and, upon analyzing the original } 
will find it, the truedanguage, both of Naiupre. a,’ 
Virive, under the full impression of the distress it 
scribes. The bard begins the dialogue with himself... 
argues, from the most unanswerable reasons, thas 
disappointment will prove'to him, a source of future jj 

’ Having established this, he calls upon the lover, to <i.) 
off his fruitless passion.» The mind is convinced. By; y, 
bleeding heart pleads the impossibility of accomplish 
such aneffort. ‘The poet replied; that, though impossj ; 
it must be done. He allows no time, however, for the cu 
blooded critic, to sneer at this, and call it nonsense. , 
closes, with an immediate, and pathetic apostrophe to 
Gods, imploring their aid, to effect, what to him is impy 
sible. He asks it, from the united considerations of \ 
extreme anguish, and of his virtuous life. Boileau, in . 
‘art of poetry, Says, that to write good elegies, aman m 
be a dover, as weil as a poet. 


“« C’est peu d’etre poete, il faut etre amoureux,” 
Tin se indicates much more. It unfolds a truly virty 
mind. 


FROM CATULLUS. 


AD SE 1PSUM, 
AN ELEGY. 


Si qua recordanti, bene facta priora voluptas, ke, 
When lone Remembrance views departed time 
It Conscience fill, with purest joys, the mind, 
To mark a well-spent life, unstain’d with crime 
To see no trace of broken faith behind ; 


No Gods attested, mortals to deceive, 
No falshood lurking in remotest thought, 
Then shall thy age, from thankless love receiyt 
Years, hoary years, profuse with pleasure 
fraught. 
For sure, if ever woman’s heart was won, 
With deeds of tenderness, with wordsof flam 
Thy lips have utter’d, and thy hands have dor 
Words, deeds, the most obdurate heart to clai 


All, al] is lost on that ungrateful °**". 
With endless torture, wilt thou rack thy soul! 
Thy spirit rouse! take courage from despair, 
And learn, thy hapless passion to controul. 


Cease to be wretched—give the winds thy pait 
Thy suit is odious to the powers above— _ 

** Yet, Oh! how hard the tast:, at once to gain, 
“« A conquest overlong, deep-rooted love !” 


Yes—hard the task—but all thy future bliss, - 
Thy bosom’s ease from this alone can flow, 
Thy peace, thy life itself, depends on this, 
Achieve it then, impossible or no, | 
Celestial Powers! amid your bright abodes, | 
If ever Pity’s mild effulgence beam’d ; 7 
If ever from Death’s fangs, immertal Gods! 
Your healing hands a mortal wrétch redeem’ 


Regard my woes, my blameless life befriend, 
These plagues, these vultures in my bred 
destroy ; _ 
The inmost fibres of my soul, they rend, 
They drain, they wither, every source of joy 


|No more, Lask, that Clara faithful prove, _ 


No boon beyond your power to Brant, implore 
Health, righteous Gods! these harrowing pag 
remove, 
Reward my virtues, and my peace restore. 
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